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Recent Increase in Poliomyelitis 


HE incidence of poliomyelitis, 
particularly of the paralytic type, 
has increased sharply this year. 
Approximately 6,400 cases of the 
reported in the 
United States through October 3; 
this is three fifths more than the 


disease were 


total reported a year ago. Especially 
marked has been the rise in par- 
alytic cases, which totaled about 
1.000 so far this year, or more than 
double the comparable figure for 
1958. It is apparent from these fig- 
ures that paralytic cases comprise 
somewhat over 60 percent of all 
poliomyelitis cases this year; the 
proportion was 48 percent a year 
ago. 

In the years immediately follow- 
the Salk 


1955, the incidence of 


ine the introduction of 


vaccine in 
paralytic poliomyelitis in the United 
States dropped precipitously. From 
13.887 such cases reported in the 
full year 1955, the number fell to 
7.918 in 1956 and further to 2,502 
in 1957. 


creased in 1958 and again this year; 


However, the number in- 


the number of paralytic cases re- 
ported through October 3 of the 


current year exceeds the total for 
all of 1958. Nevertheless, 1959 as a 
whole will unquestionably show a 
figure far below that for 1955. 
The failure of large segments of 
our population to avail themselves 
of the vaccine has undoubtedly 
been a factor in the recent rise in 
poliomyelitis cases, According to 
estimates by The National Foun- 
dation, nearly 5 million children 
under 5 years of age—about | out 
of every 4 at these ages—have re- 


The 


mended three or more doses of the 


ceived no vaccine, recom, 


vaccine were received by only 
about one half of this preschool- 
age population. In the adult popu- 
lation, the proportion vaccinated is 
much lower. Of the people at ages 
20-39, for example, two thirds have 
received fewer than three doses 
and somewhat over one half have 
had no vaccine at all. For the en- 
the 
segment most susceptible to poli- 


half 


ceived fewer than the recommend- 


tire population under age 40 


omyelitis — nearly have re- 
ed three doses, and about one third 
have had no vaccine at all. 

As might be expected, the death 


toll from poliomyelitis is higher 
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last. Preliminary 
the Public Health 
that there 
150 deaths from the disease 
first 


this vear than 
estimates by 


Service indicate 


were 
in the 
seven this 
compared with only 10 in the same 
period of 1958. differ- 


ence reflects in large measure the 


months of vear. 


I his Ww ide 


fact that outbreaks of the disease 
began earlier this year than last. 
Almost certainly, the disparity in 
the 
will be smaller at the end of the 
the 


mortality between two years 


year than it was for seven- 


month period. 

Poliomyelitis, although an im- 
portant cause of crippling, is a 
minor cause of death year after 
In both 1957 and 1958, the 


annual death toll from the 


vear. 
disease 
in the United States was less than 
250, equivalent to the rate of 0.1 
100,000 population. In 1953 
1954, just prior to the intro- 
duction of the Salk the 


vaccine, 


mortality rate was close to 1.0 per 
LOO.000. 
The 
from poliomyelitis is shown in the 
table, 


death 


recent trend of mortality 


accompanying which wiv 


the annual rates for white 


persons by sex for the period 1949 
through 1957, the latest vear for 
which detailed data are available; 
the number of deaths in the non- 
white population is too small to 
yield significant data. In each age 
group without 


exception amons 


both white males and females—the 


death rate from the disease was 


lower in 1957 than in 1955—and, in 
fact, than in any other vear shown 
in the table. 

Recent vears have witnessed sig 
nificant advances against 


polio- 
mvelitis. Further gains may be ex- 
pected with the increased utiliza- 
the Salk 


the possibility of deve loping anew 
to be taken by 


tion of vaccine and with 


vaccine mouth 


Longevity of Industrial Policyholders in 1958 


TENE average length of life (ex- 

| pectation of life at birth) 
among the Industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company was 70.1 years in 1958, 
or only 0.1 year below the all-time 
high established two years earlier. 
In both 1957 and 1958 the longevity 
record for these insured was ad- 
versely affected by widespread out- 


breaks of upper respiratory disease. 


As the 
last 


table on 4 shows. 


page 


vear was fourth in sue- 
cession in which the average life- 
time remained around the 70-year 
mark. This stability is in sharp con- 
trast to the experience for several 
decades prior to 1954. when the in- 


life at 


birth averaged about one half year 


crease in expectation of 


per annum. Truly remarkable have 


been the long-term gains in longev- 
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ity, reflecting the advances in med- 
icine and publie health and the rise 
in living The 


lifetime of the Industrial policy- 


standards. average 
holder was only 34 years in 1879- 
94: it rose to a little more than 50 
years at the close of World War I, 
60 1935, 


passed the 65-year mark in 1946. 


reached years in and 


Over the past half century the 


increase in longevity has been 


greater for American wage-earners 
and their families than for the gen- 
the United 


eral population of 


TABLE 1 
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States. In 1909, the expectation of 
life at birth among the Company's 
Industrial policyholders was about 
six years less than that for the 
population as a whole. In the ensu- 
ing decades, this disadvantage has 
been gradually eliminated; at pres- 
ent, the two groups are on a par. 
The 1958 record of longevity and 
mortality for the Industrial policy- 
holders, at every fifth year of age 
from 5 to 65 years, is shown in 
Table 2. 


tion are underscored by the very 


The gains in life conserva- 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH 


Industrial Policyholders,* Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1879-94 to 1958 





Calendar 
Year 


Expectation 
in Years 


Calenda: 
Year 





Expectation 
in Years 


Expectation 
in Years 


Calendar 
Year 


~ 


1930 
1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 
1922 
1921 
1919-20 
1911-12 
1909 
1879-94 
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Gain, 1958 since 1909, 23.8 years; since 1879-94, 36.1 years. 





*The figures for 1948-1954 relate to Weekly and M 
sre included in 


pertain to 
tExclude 


Weekly policies 


Jeoths from enemy action 


nthly premium-paying policies; beginning with 1955 there 
addition persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2,000 or less; prior to 1948 the figures 
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TABLE 2—EXPECTATION OF LIFE AND MORTALITY AT SPECIFIED AGES 
By Color and Sex, Industrial Policyholders,* Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1958 





Expectation of Life in Years 


Male Female Male 


5 67.2 
10 62.4 
15 57.5 
20 527 
25 47.9 
30 43.2 
35 38.5 
40 33.9 
45 29.4 
50 25.1 
55 21.1 
60 17.4 
65 14.0 


637 
58.8 
53.9 
49.2 
44.5 
39.8 
35.1 
20.6 
26.3 
22.2 
18.6 
15.3 
12.4 


70.3 
65.4 
60.5 
55.6 
50.8 
459 
41.1 
36.4 
31.8 
27.3 
23.0 
18.9 
15.2 


62.2 
57.4 
52.5 
47.8 
43.2 
38.7 
34.3 
30.0 
25.9 
22.0 
18.5 
15.3 
12.4 





Colored 


Mortality Rate per 1.008 


White Colored 


Female Female Maile Female 
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*includes persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies 


low mortality rates which currently 
prevail among children and young 
adults. For the policyholders as a 
whole, the death rates now are less 
than 1 per 1,000 at ages 2 through 
21 vears, and remain under 3 per 
1.000 until age 41. Only 


ades carlier, the death rates in this 


two dec- 
period of life were from 2 to 3 
times those now experienced. 
Each color and sex group among 
the insured has recorded a decline 
in mortality. However, at the early 


adult ages, the colored still are at an 


appreciable disadvantage compared 
the 


with whites. Among women. 


the colored 


for 


whites from age 24 to the end of the 


death rates for the 


are at least double those the 
childbearing period. For men, the 
difference 
theless. 


26 through 37 the mortality of the 


is not as marked: never- 


in the range of ages from 


colored is more than 114 times that 
of the white. 
The 


for females than for males 


average lifetime is longer 
and is 
longer for white persons than for 
the colored. In 1958, the expecta- 
tion of life at age 5 was 70.3 vears 
for white 


female polievholders, 


compared with 63.7 years for white 
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males; the corresponding figures 
for the colored were 65.7 years and 
62.2. years. 

For policyholders at age 5, as a 
eroup, the expectation of life in 
1958 was 6 years greater than that 
earlier. Substantial 


two decades 
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the 


young adult ages. Thus, since 1938 


gains have also occurred at 


the average remaining lifetime at 


age 25 has increased 5.2. years. 
Even at age 45 the average has 
risen 3.7 and now is as much 


as 29.4 


years, 


years. 


international Trends in the Birth Rate 


| N many countries throughout the 


world the birth rate has fallen 
almost continuously from the rela- 
tively high levels reached in the 
immediate postwar years. !n others, 
the has been 


downward trend 


halted and reversed. A few coun- 
tries, including the United States 
and Canada, have maintained their 
birth rates very near the peak post- 
war levels. The diversity of trends 
is evident from the accompanying 
table, the 


birth a number of 


which shows annual 


rates in coun- 


for each year from 1947 


1958. 


tries 
through 

Finland experienced a sharper 
decrease in birth rate than any 
other country in Europe; the rate 
there fell one third 


} 


1.000 population in 1947 to 18.5 in 


from 28.0 per 


1958. Over the same period, Swe- 
Denmark, the Netherlands, 


Czechoslovakia recorded re- 


den, 
and 


ductions of about one quarter. 


Somewhat more moderate has been 
the downward trend in France and 
Norway, where the birth rate de- 


creased one sixth between 1947 


and 1958. 


Very likely as a consequence of 
improved economic conditions, the 
birth rate in England and Wales 
has turned upward in recent years. 
After falling from 20.5 per 1,000 in 
1947 to 15.0 in 1955 the rate rose to 
16.4 in 1958. Last year’s rate was 
higher than the 15.1 per 1,000 re- 
1938, the last 
Scotland shows a trend simi- 
lar to that for England and Wales. 


Phe birth rate in recent years has 


corded in prewar 


year. 


also tended upward in West Ger- 
many, rising from a postwar low of 
15.8 per 1,000 in 1953 to 17.0 in 
1958. At the same time, the rate in 
East Germany decreased from 16.4 
to 15.6 per 1,000. 

Japan is probably the only coun- 
try in the world to have reduced 
its birth half 


between 1947 and 1958: in fact, the 


rate by about one 
annals of vital statistics record lew 
instances in which so marked a de- 
crease occurred in 
The birth 

dropped without interruption from 
1,000 in 1947 to 17.2 in 


rising fractionally to 


so short a pe- 


riod. rate in Japan 
ver 

34.3 per 
1957, only 


18.0 in 1958. Whereas a decade ago 
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BIRTH RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1947-1958 





Country 1957 1956 


North and South Ame 
United States 


Lonodo 


Argentina 


hile 
Guatemala 
Mexico 
Panama ? 
Puerto Rico 


Venezuela? 


Evrope 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgario 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmork * 
England and Woles 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
East Germany 
West Germany * 
Mungory 
treiond 
aly 
Netherlands 


Northern lreland 
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the rate in Japan was about one 
third higher than the 
United States, last was 


only three fourths of ours. The 


that in 


year it 


largest relative decrease in the Jap- 


anese birth rate occurred among 
women in the later childbearing 
ages. Between 1947 and 1956—the 
latest year for which detailed data 
the rate fell about 


one third among women in their 


are available 


20’s, about three fifths among those 
at ages 30-34, nearly three fourths 
for women 35-39 years, and more 
than four fifths among those 40 
years of age and over. 

Contrary to the experience for 
many other countries, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand have experienced a pro- 
tracted baby boom. In these coun- 
the birth the 
decade has approximately 
third 
corded just prior to World War 


tries rate in past 
been 
one greater than that re- 
II. In all four countries, the annual 
numbers of births in recent years 
have broken all previous records. 


Births 


numbered well over 


in the United States have 
$ million in 
each of the past five years; for the 
period 1947-58 the total exceeded 


Firearm Accidents Costly in 


\ O progress has been made dur- 
i ing the past decade in re- 
ducing the mortality from firearm 


accidents in the United States. the 


annual death rate remaining at the 


1959 


September 


tions that the baby boom in the 


47 million. are no indica- 
four countries will end shortly. 

It is unfortunately not possible 
to trace the postwar trend of the 
birth rate in the Soviet Union be- 
cause of the lack of adequate data. 
Birth rate figures released by that 
the 1950-57 


show a slight downward trend: in 


country for period 
1950-51 the rate was 26.7 per 1,000 
and in 1956-57 it was 25.2. It would 
appear that the birth rate in the 
Soviet Union is not appreciably 
different from that in the United 
States, but the number of births 
there is substantially greater be- 
cause of its larger population. 

In many large and populous 
areas of the world birth statistics 
are either lacking or so deficient 
that they are of very limited value. 
India, for example, reported a 
birth rate below 25 per 1,000 in 
1957, but 


ment of the actual situation, result- 


this is an understate- 
ing from the marked underreygistra- 
tion of births. No reliable figures 
at all are 


land of China, which is believed to 


available for the main- 


have a population exceeding 650 


million. 


Lives 


level of about 1.4 per 100,000 popu- 
the i 


lation. Reflecting increase in 


population, the number fatally in- 
jured in such mishaps has risen in 


the past few years — from little 
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more than 2,100 in 1955 to 2.400 
in 1958. 
It is not 


nearly half of the people killed in 


firearm accidents sustain their in- 


generally realized that 


juries in and about the home. An 
additional one fifth of the victims 
lose their lives in forests, uncul- 
tivated fields and like areas, largely 
in activities associated with hunt- 
ing and similar sports. About one 
seventh of the deaths from firearm 
accidents occur on farms, i.e., on 
land under cultivation and around 
farm service buildings (fatal in- 
juries in and about the farm house 
being classified as home accidents). 
Most 


farms are among rural residents 


of the firearm fatalities on 
reflecting the wide ownership of 
but 


of the toll is among people from 


firearms in such areas part 
urban places and other nonfarm 


areas. A substantial number of 
fatal firearm accidents also occur 
on streets and highways, in public 
buildings, industrial places, and 
other sites. 

Nine tenths of the firearm acci- 
dent victims are males. This pre- 
ponderance of injuries 
both 


interest in 


among 
much 
the 
fact that they participate to a 


males reflects their 


greater guns and 


greater extent than females in 
hunting and other activities asso- 
ciated with the use of firearms. The 
the death 


from firearm accidents is greater 


sex difference in rate 


for white than for nonwhite per- 


sons; in the white population the 


death rate among males is about 
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FATAL FIREARM ACCIDENTS 


Among Males by Age and Color 
United States, 1957 





Death Rate per 100.000 


Age Period 
Years Total 
Males 


White 
Males 


Neoawhite 
Males 


1-4 

5- 9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75 and over 





fice of Vital Statistics 
i 


19 Vo 


9 times that for females, but among 
nonwhites the ratio is 5 to 1. 
Firearm accident mortality is at 
a peak among adolescent boys. Al- 
though youths at ages 15-19 years 
comprise little more than 3 percent 
of the total 
United States, they 


about 16 percent of those fatally 


population of the 


account for 


injured in firearm accidents. As 
the accompanying table shows, in 
1957 the death rate among white 
males rose from less than 0.5 per 
100,000 at ages 1-4 to a maximum 
of 6.0 at 15-19 years, and then de- 


creased with advance in age to 1.9 
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FATAL FIREARM ACCIDENTS 
Monthly Variation in Mortality 


United States, 1957 





0 
J FMAM S J 


AS OND 


*Average of daily deaths in specified month o 
Percent of average daily deaths per yeor 

Source of basic data: National Office of Vit 
Statistics, Vito! Statistics of the Unite 
1957. Vol. Il 


Stotes 


35-44: a somewhat elevated 
the 


at ages 


plateau occurs in age range 


15-74 vears. Nonwhite males show 
a fairly 


Fatal 


throughout the year, but they are 


similar age pattern. 
firearm accidents occur 
especially frequent in the three- 
October 


through December, as may be seen 


month period from 


in the chart above. The peak oc- 


curs in November, when hunting 
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activities maximum. In 


1957, 


are ata 


fatal injuries from firearm 


during November ex- 


the 


accidents 


ceeded annual average by 
nearly 80 percent; in both October 
and December the excess was about 
25 percent, 

There is « learly a need to extend 
and strengthen education in safe 
firearm practices. While it is true 
that 
handle and store guns properly, 
the facts that 


still many individuals who do not 


many millions of Americans 


indicate there are 
heed the necessary precautions, \ 
study made several years ago of the 
fatal 


firearm accidents among Industrial 


circumstances surrounding 
policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life 
that 


Insurance Company showed 


many lives could be saved 


through the exercise of greater 
caution. Many deaths from firearms 
occur because such weapons are 
carelessly pointed at a person, in- 
dividuals shoot before they are cer- 
tain of their target, safety catches 
are not always kept on guns until 
they are ready to be fired, loaded 
weapons are left unattended, guns 
and ammunition are not kept in 
shot- 


guns, pistols, revolvers, and am- 


good condition, and _ rifles, 


munition are not stored safely out 
of the reach of children. To meet 
the need for more extensive and 
better education in firearms safety. 


the National Rifle 


designed a Hunter Safety Course, 


Association has 


which it makes available to com- 
munities and qualified individual 


instructors. 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
August 1959 





Annual Rate per 108,000 Policyhoiders* 
Casse of Death August Year te Date 


1858" 1958 1958 1958 


All Causes 604.1 680.3 | 6807 


Tuberculosis (all forms) 47 é. 57 7.1 
Communicable diseases of childhood 0. 0.1 0.3 
Acute poliomyelitis 0.3 0.1 z 
Malignant neoplasms 143.7 | 140.3 
Digestive system 49.3 467 
Respiratory system 21.3 19.8 
Diabetes mellitus 15.5 16.1 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 365.0 | 362.4 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system 69.1 68.2 
Diseases of heart 268.9 | 268.4 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease , 10.9 11.8 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart disease 213.3 212.3 
Diseases of coronary arteries 126.9 121.1 
Hypertension with heart disease 32.0 33.2 
Other diseases of heart 0 12.6 1.1 
Nephritis and nephrosis 5 7.5 74 
Pneumonia and influenza 19.8 23.2 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth ) 0 O07 0.9 
Suicide 6.8 6.0 
Homicide 2.8 2.8 
Accidents—total 33.5 34.1 
Motor vehicle ) 14.3 146 
All other causes 86.6 87.5 





*These deoth rates relate to persons insured under Industrial premium-paying policies, persons with Ordinary 
Monthly Premium policies for less thon $1,000, and persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2,000 or less 

tBeginning with January 1959, deaths have been classified according to the Seventh Revision of the Interna 
tional List of Couses of Death. Consequently, the death rotes for individual causes in 1959 are not strictly comparable 
with those for earlier periods. Rates for 1959 are provisional 

tless thon 0.05. 
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